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0. Prologue: Artist’s Curriculum vitae 


I recently found what must be one of my first printed Curriculum vitae (CV) in the attic of my parents, who 
live, at least half the year, in the small town of Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, Central Scotland. That was one 
day in late November, 2019, and it was among other papers within a cardboard box. The document and I were 
separated for good number of years, our biographies developing independently. I migrated, living and working 
beyond Scotland since the year 2000, while the document stayed, although it did move from Tillicoultry in 
2008, as my parents moved from the place I consider my home-town to their current locus. Two sheets of A4 
size paper, without staples, it had at some point been folded into quarters, several corners turned over, handled, 
but probably only by myself. Cheap paper to hand. That it is printed, suggests it was once made to send 
somewhere, or to proof-read. Potentially another version exists somewhere else in the world, but I have no 


idea. One corner of the second sheet was torn, as if it had got stuck in something. 


The text, it is only text, is laid out with some version of word processing software. My full name—including 
my middle name—is titled across the top in bold. Subtitles are also bold, with underline formatting. The font 
is serif, most likely Times New Roman. The aforementioned address is in the top right corner under an 
underlined title, “Term Address:”, while in the top left corner refers to my “Home Address:”, that of my 
parents at the time in Tillicoultry, and an indicator of where I have shifted between as a student. I remember 
once owning a physical grey metal filing cabinet in my room at 1214 Argyle St., Glasgow, the term address 
mentioned. Most likely these paper sheets were once located at those locations, in those contexts, that early 
phase in my transitional to a future professional artist life. My education statements were below personal 
biographical data—my place and full date of birth—while also “Marital status:” (which was marked “Single”) 
seemed idiosyncratic. Following these personal reveals, the next category is “Education:”. Age 21, the main 
course of my adulthood was ahead in the future, and my experience of life so far, lay in emergence, following 
education. High schools (there were two) indicated durations and qualifications gained. I must have been still 
proud of their range, this earlier layer of learning where sciences, geography and mathematics contrast with 


the art-related information below. “Higher Education:”, I wrote, “Presently in 4th year student of my 


BA(Hons) Fine Art, specialism — Printmaking, Glasgow School of Art.” Then “Awards:”, with a mention to 
the only one to date, a local Clackmannanshire Arts Forum ‘Young Persons Art Award’, sponsored by the 


industrial glassworks United Glass in Alloa.’ “Group Exhibitions:” followed, with a small number of group 


exhibitions in 1995-1996, in modest locations appropriate for a student of printmaking, in Alva, Stirling, 
Glasgow. There is a paragraph under the underlined “Exchange:”, exclaiming that I organised and initiated a 


student exchange between my art school and The Academy of Fine Arts in Krakéw, Poland. It included 


' The Alloa-based glassworks (now called OI Manufacturing UK Ltd., owned by American corporation Owens-Illinois 


Inc., one of the largest producers of packaging products in the world), was one of the oldest and sole-remaining large 
employers in the region at the time, along the local municipality council social services, which the Arts Development 
team who awarded the grant belonged. Alloa, as the largest town in Clackmannanshire, was with it’s glassworks, 
textile, coalmining, brewing and whisky industries, and European seaport high into the Firth of Forth, was once a 
thriving early industrial centre of Scotland from the late 17th Century onwards. 
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sentences referring to the influence of the experience upon my style and content of my artwork, as well as 
increasing my self-confidence and self-motivation as a graduating artist. A further paragraph recounted my 


roles as a “Student Representative”, responsibilities and spokesperson role for my peers in committee 


meetings in the Printmaking department. Lastly, before my two references, was a small section about my 
“Employment” history; that I was an experienced warehouse assistant at Tesco supermarket before starting art 
school, and a kitchen porter during my studies. Lastly, “References”, which included my lecturer in the 
department at the time, with presumed contact “(As enclosed)”, plus a family friend and old neighbour who 


had a reputable occupation. 


Reading these items, I am re-acquainted to an earlier profile of my-self, and as I will argue, a document which 
maintains some continuities, as well as a record of change. The underlined items in that Artist CV are 
metadata categories, descriptive summaries of the data contained. It assists the reader, and my time-distanced 
self, almost 25 years later, to identify the approximate period of time—the year, the season—in which that the 
document was made, according to the information present within it. It is dated temporally by the data printed 
on the paper, and the combination of them in different categories. They mark achievements, some confirmed 
by educational authority and others more tentative, self-measured, on a self-determined course of living and 
being. Furthermore, the data in a Curriculum vitae, such as that I described above, is also itself metadata about 
my activities and education so far, as it was, I deduced, in Spring 1997. It does not describe the actual work or 
content of my qualifications, education or group exhibition. All these details in the Artist CV, like marks on a 
map, indicate chosen highlights. The categories (and the related data) are a blend of experience indicators and 
self-determined value, but also items that are edited and selected by the author, with some element of control. 
It is also, in another parallel dimension, an unwritten catalogue of things left out, absent. Despite this, the data 


itself presented, is always expected to be truthful facts. 


I offer the above with an understanding that, as Karen Novem writes, “Artifacts provide a rich source of data. 
They are a source of information not available from interview or observational data. Artifacts can be used to 
support or challenge other data sources and literature, to generate or confirm hunches, and to help provide 
thick description of people and/or settings. The story they can tell is valuable” (Given, 2008: 25). * The re- 
discovery of this ‘Artist-as-student CV’ of my own from 1997, ‘excavated’ from a neglected archival box in an 
attic was a fortunate archaeological or archival moment for me, as it prompted reflections in my thoughts 
about the stories that I narrate in the present about both the past and contemporary relationship I have to my 
Curriculum vitae, one that I imagine as being shaped both by my own emerging directions and curiosities, but 
also that which shapes me from the outside, from societal norms. Artefacts become data by the questions 
posed by the researcher, and a wide range of humanities and social science disciplines inform artefact analysis, 


2 Given, L. M. (2008). Artifact Analysis. The SAGE Encyclopedia of Qualitative Research Methods. Oakland, CA: 
SAGE Publications. pp. 24-25. 

Throughout this thesis the word ‘artefact’ is used in my own writing, according to UK English standard, while I 
maintain the American English spelling of ‘artifact’ within quotes. 
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such as anthropology, archaeology, art history, history, human geography, ethnography and sociology (Given, 
2008).* However, in my case, it is not mute evidence (Hodder, 2000).° Unlike many artefacts studied by 
researchers, especially in archaeology or history, there is a direct connection between the maker of the artefact 
and the researcher. Questions about the nature of the artefact—such as who made it, how and when—do not 
need to be asked, as the answer known. After all, I made it, and it is my own data. While some of the details or 
context of its making may be forgotten, however, the data inscribed in/on the document is not. Arguably it is 
the metadata that has been under-researched, and what a CV may mean in a societal context, in this case, the 
artistic and cultural communities in which it is employed. As the subject and maker of the artefact, I am 
interested in how the artefact has changed in meaning over time, and that it is still has a presence in my 


present. 


Laurent Olivier, a French archaeologist, makes the argument that archaeology is not about past things— 
monuments, structures, urban development, artefacts, objects—despite the common understanding of the 
study being something related to achaeos, something ‘ancient’. Instead it is about “things inscribed in places 
here and now”, and their persistence in our present contemporary time. Olivier writes that “[u]ltimately, what 
archaeology says about the past is secondary, for its object of study is not the past, but rather the persistence in 
the present of that which is ancient, of that achaeos that continues, underground, its secret, transformative 
work as it co-produces the present.” It is a study of the ‘past in the present’, “which means that archaeology 
does not really deal with the past — but rather with the memory of the past as it still exists in the material 


present” (Olivier, 2019). It is something that has residuality as a thing in an assemblage of other things on the 


surface of one’s attention (Antczak & Beaudy, 2019;’ Harrison, 2011)*. 


The CV as an artefact, a thing, as a record of activity, is a central feature within my whole thesis, and that 
which is described above is the earliest and shortest example I have of my own, to refer to. Some of it is 
redundant, obsolete data, but it sits nevertheless on the surface of my attention. It is fragmentary and partial 
data, which is difficult to interpret objectively. I will argue also later that is an archaeological record of 
practice, positioned alongside other artefacts for contemporary attention, together with more detailed and 
elaborated versions of my Artist CV, that will be addressed later in this thesis as artefacts. There I will tell 


stories, minding my first example elaborated here also. It is an original reference point, an entry point into a 


* Given, L. M. (2008). Artifact Analysis. The SAGE Encyclopedia of Qualitative Research Methods. Oakland, CA: 
SAGE Publications. 

° Hodder, I. (2000). The Interpretation of Documents and Material Culturer, in N. K. Denzin and Y. S. Lincoln (eds), 

Handbook of Qualitative Research, 2nd edn. London, England: SAGE Publications. pp. 703-16. 

Olivier, L. (2019). The future of archaeology in the age of presentism. Journal of Contemporary Archaeology 6.1, 

16-31. DOI: 10.1558/jca.33674 

Antczak K. A. & Beaudry M. C. (2019). Assemblages of practice. A conceptual framework for exploring human- 

thing relations in archaeology. Archaeological Dialogues, 26, 87-110. DOI:10.10107/S1380203819000205. 

Harrison, R. (2011). Surface assemblages. Towards an archaeology in and of the present. Archaeological Dialogues 

18 (2). 141-161. Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press. DOI:10.1017/S1380203811000195 
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set of narratives and experiences that may otherwise be neglected, but circles around: From where to start 


telling a narrative of practice? 


To continue outwards, beyond the personal example, I admit that despite the ubiquity of an ‘Artist CV’ in the 
various art worlds and related cultural production surrounding artists’ work, it has been a little challenging to 
find references writing about them, other than instructional guides about how to make one. In a detailed 
breakdown of artist work classification, artist-sociologist Alison Gerber included “writing a CV, writing a 
statement, writing a biography, writing a proposal, writing about own work, writing a press release” (etc. there 
over 40 different items) among the ‘Marketing’ classification of artist’s work, within the broader area of 
‘Marketing and Networking’ category of things that an artist can do to do artist work (Gerber, 2006).° The 
College Art Association, which is a long-standing organisation for advancing the history, interpretation and 
practice of visual arts, based in New York, USA, states that “[aJll artists should have a standard up-to-date 
résumé available” for proposals to professional cultural venues such as commercial or non-profit galleries, 
museums, art centres, festival open calls and residencies. In other words, to get work or opportunities it is 
advised, in addition to having a portfolio of some kind show examples of work, such as other creative 
professions and disciplines do, it is necessary to have an index of achievements also, which includes 
biographical information, education, and a list of achievements which indicate a set of metadata. The personal 
information includes the referent’s name and ‘artist-name’ if different, contact details such as email, phone 
number, personal website address, date and place of birth.'® Following this information, including probably an 
artist statement and maybe a textual summary of achievements, the remaining curriculum vitae consists of 
reverse-chronological lists, with the most recent entries first, at the top. Projects, exhibitions, commissions, 
paid or voluntary positions, as well as the education in the form of academic degrees are all listed with the 
year, for allocated to the left-side of the page, followed by event name, accompanied hosts, partners or 
collaborators, venue, city or town location, country, and possibly date(s) where appropriate, as can be seen in 


the following order, a list of the following in rows: 


Year Name of the event or Title of contribution, Event, Venue, City, Country, date. 


Various biases can be recognised in the information shared, that of identifiable and recognisable venues, which 
are often in urban locations. For example, does the work have to be presented in an institutional culture venue 
for it to be recognised or worth including? What happens if your work is site-specific or even rural-based? Can 
you include a location-id, such as GPS location code or internet address? However, these metadata questions 


aside, the quality I wish to highlight here that is lauded as universal, is that the CV is up-to-date, as much as 


Gerber, A. (2006). Artist work classification. Innsbruck, Austria: Kiinstlerhaus Biichsenhausen. 

Unlike other professions with a trend of de-personalizing personal information such as age to reduce discrimination, 
artist résumés very commonly highlights the age of the artist and location of birth also, arguably for history of art 
biographical and art market convention. 
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possibly known, where the latest activity and events are included, where you first and foremost “[l]ist your 


most recent entries first” (CAA, 2012)."' 


The artist’s CV, just like that made for other other more employment-orientated applicants, is also connected 
to a not-yet-become future, imbued with potential opportunity as part of the ‘marketing and networking’ work 
that was classified by Gerber, and noted above. Opportunities to develop one’s creative practice, to gain 
experience and do new things.” At the time of writing and sharing, it fixes the past activities into a record, 
rarely mentioning the future unless it is also agreed with some sort of certainty. Forthcoming exhibition, 
forthcoming residency or project, forthcoming article. It is connected to the process of ‘submission’, of 
submitting an accurate idea of one’s self and representations of work to professional art opportunities. It is a 
text that is often tailored to each event, encouraged to be edited according to the context. However, a ‘master 
resume’ holds the full archive of artistic practice. This full unedited CV is rarely desired or paraded in public, 
however it is wise to keep the full data gathered, organised, ready for use. Often the artist’s CV is 
accompanied by a portfolio of work, which in the past might be printed or mounted images, is nowadays 
mostly digital, organised on a website or downloadable document, where ten to twenty images is seen as 


suffice (Bhandari & Melber, 2009). 


To return to my personal example, I do not remember if my paper version from 1997 was produced with 
relative documents, such as a statement or print of examples of my artwork. In the same pile of papers in the 
attic, I found several copies of a colour laser-jet reproduction of several of my lithographies. Where they 
connected? The imagined opportunity associated to this artefact, and its metadata is broken, disassociated. 
Despite such losses of meaning, and value—it is out of currency, in that I would not wish to share the CV for 
the purposes of an opportunity or application nowadays—the paper-only Artist CV exists as an artefact from 
my past. Arguably, only due to luck and lazy storage or ‘archiving’,'* it exists again in the present tense sitting 
on my contemporary physical desktop. I have literally and conceptually picked it up again, to give it anew 
meaning woven into a now longer extending narrative. Our biographies as ‘person-subject’ and ‘thing- 


abstracting-subject’ are re-united. The old ‘data body’ of me meets again my actual body. I pick it up in my 


hands as I write now. 


College Art Association (CAA), Artist Résumé: Recommended conventions. Standards & Guidelines directory on 
www..collegeart.org. Accessible from http://www.collegeart.org/standards-and-guidelines/guidelines/resume 

In reflection, it would be fair to say this 1997 example of my own is not representative not necessarily of the 
‘Glasgow Miracle’, as the city of Glasgow’s artist-led contemporary scene was described by curator Hans Ulrich 
Obrist at the time (Lowndes, 2003), but my emergence within it as an aspiring student of fine art. 

Bhandari, H. D. & Melber, J. (2009). Art/Work: Everything you need to know (and do) as you pursue your art career. 
New York: Free Press. 

‘Archived’ suggests that they were ordered, and had some accompanying metadata, which they were not, but they 
were ‘out of use’, and in a practical sense also out of reach or access to myself. 
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I reflect that the process of making an ‘Artist CV’ was a minimal feature of my education during the mid- 
1990s, and it is possible this printed version is an outcome of a workshop in that last year of studies, which 
one of my peers reminds me of, that I have forgotten.’ It now is re-employed with intention, and presented as 
a personal proto- professional artist CV artefact—an origin point of some kind, in self-reference as an artist- 
organiser. My first professional communications as an artist, including the use of an email address, arrived in 
Autumn 1997, with the first post-graduation exhibition at Intermedia Gallery with 3 printmaker student 
peers, ® and the planning of applying to an artist residency in Jyvaskyla, Finland. However, the earliest CV in 
my archive of digital files dates to 2000 and does not follow the convention set out above by CAA. I reflect 
that I must have learned through copying others, selecting and borrowing techniques. In my papers, I also 
found a 1-sheet colour print of the Artist CV of digital arts collective KinderKunstKorporation (K3), circa 
1998, that Roney Fraser-Munro gave me while I was participant in their cyber/digital arts workshop in Centre 
for Contemporary Art Glasgow in April of that year. Combined on the sheet, among the textual list of events 
and activities undertaken by Munro, the K3 collective, and various alias associated, were images, graphics 
giving an illustration of content, style and attitude. While I didn’t adopt such approach so soon, later I made 
HTML webpages in 2003 as an equivalent to portfolio and webpages combined, and organised out the 
particulars of experience in more standard format. Later around 2006, I started to make downloadable PDF 
documents as a portfolio, illustrating selected processes, giving fuller details of collaborators, production 


details, and so on. These later artefacts are another story, and I digress. 


The paper-based artefact of 1997, that I held in my hands in 2021, has a unique feature unlike all others: It was 
the only version of the document that I have. It once was a digital file only, until it was printed, but that 
original digital file is lost somewhere. Maybe on a 3.5-inch floppy-disc that I have in an archival box, which is 
unreadable. I cannot confirm its presence as an artefact other than in my hand, but I know it once existed also 
as an electronic file. There at least was a digital shadow, that may haunt the physical pieces of paper. For sure, 
the document predates the earliest CV I have as an electronic file that I can open and read on my current 
laptop. It exists from phase temporally positioned in my pre-digital practice, where I was (re-)introduced to 


word processing software, in a transitional period between education and work life. 


A Curriculum Vitae translated from Latin approximately as the proceedings or course of [one’s] life, a route of 
achievements, learnings and experiences that marks one’s life. In the realm of work life and eduction, this is 
the professional register of labour that is a starting point for artists and other cultural workers and 


professionals to interpret histories, stories and interpretations of value, as a temporal entry point into one’s 


8 Author’s conversation with Owen Boyle, February 2021. I trust that there is more focus on this professional aspect in 


contemporary Fine Art studies. The Internet of course can now provide with guidance and advice, although it is 
written in several webpages, that learning from other artists’ CVs is a good place to learn. For example, see: 
https://thepracticalartworld.com/2011/02/12/how-to-write-an-artists-cv-in-10-steps/ 

Joypopper group exhibition together with Owen Boyle, Sue Carter, Alistair Kell, Deborah Rea, Intermedia Gallery, 
18 King Street, Glasgow, 28.11.-12.12.1997. Author’s archive accessible https://archive.org/details/agryfp-1997- 
jovpopper-intermedia-glasgow 
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archive or portfolio, is a key artefactual reference point in this thesis. I propose to consider the Artist CV as an 
everyday—maybe mundane—example of a phygital artefact. While this term emerged in the early 2010s to 
describe a marketing experience that conflates physical and virtual domains of interaction, ’’ it has been 
adopted by other researchers which explore dynamic entities between forms. ‘Phygital’ objects, are “digitally 
defined but can be invoked, instantiated and brought into constellation with other entities both physically and 
virtually. A phygital nexus can be thought of as a no-place and an every-place where digital and physical 
worlds intersect; a space where novel, ‘messy assemblages’ can emerge” (Reilly & Dawson, 2019)."* Reilly & 
Dawson elaborate that they have an unstable form, and can be “instantiated either physically or digitally, or 


both.. Changed back and forth from one materiality to many potential others” (Reilly & Dawson, 2021)."° 


Returning to my particular example, if I scanned the 1997 Artist CV document, it would become again a 
digital file. Actually I did exactly that in late February 2021, sending several emails with the formerly paper- 
only document attached as a 2-page Portable Document Format (PDF) file.”° It now exists at least digitally in 
multiple locations: My offline hard-disk (under my own management), the personal mail server of Aalto 
University (which will be deleted after 6 months of graduating), and the mail servers and/or hard-disks of the 
recipients of the PDF file. You can also find a version as an appendix in this thesis. The digital version of the 
artefact is now multiple, but encapsulated in a similar manner to the paper-only version. Using optical 
character recognition (OCR) software, I could additionally regain the file as individual, editable characters or 
letters, words, sentences to edit. The data and its metadata would be reactivated, again archival document 


updated. 


I have, as an earliest example in my digital archive from the year 2000 onwards, an Artist CV version which 
already charts early ‘professional’ art experiences had happened post-graduation, including some international 
activity which marks and traces of my first visit to Finland in 1998. Furthermore, it can be instantiated 
physically again as a new instance of the artefact in paper format, fold into quarters, and stuff into a folder (or 
into a filing cabinet as I did once in the past). I can copy the file into a folder and copy it onto a hard-disk. The 
physical paper-based file—registering the course of one’s professional artist working life so far—is ‘fixed’ as 


a version until it is next updated. It is made for an occasion, or the anticipation of an opportunity, and then 


7 See for example, Moravcikova, D. & Kliestikova, J. (2017). Brand Building with Using Phygital Marketing 

Communication, Journal of Economics, Business and Management, vol. 5, pp. 148. 

Reilly, P. & Dawson, I. (2019). Messy Assemblages, Residuality and Recursion within a Phygital Nexus. Epoiesen 

http://dx.doi.org/10.22215/epoiesen/2019.4 

9 Reilly, P. & Dawson, I. (2021). Track & trace, and other collaborative art/archaeology bubbles in the phygital 
pandemic. In Loes Opgenhaffen, Martina Revello Lami, Hayley Mickleburgh (eds.). Open Archaeology 7(1), 
Special issue on Art, Creativity and Automation. Sharing 3D Visualization Practices in Archaeology Coordinating. 

20 The Portable Document Format was developed by Adobe in 1993, standardized as ISO 32000 and based on 
PostScript programming language, it is a file format to present documents independently of application, software, 
hardware or operating systems. It is transferable across computers, mobile devices and other external machines such 
as printers. The PDF file includes “a complete description of a fixed-layout flat document, including the text, fonts, 
vector graphics, raster images and other information needed to display it.” (Wikipedia). It is essentially as integrated 
together as an artefact as the paper version that I have physically. 
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shared either physically, for example in an exhibition as accompanying information to the artworks on display, 
or in the physical post within an envelope. Admittedly, with the ubiquity of email, and online file-sharing, the 
latter action no longer happens except on rare occasion. The digital electronic file of an artist CV, meanwhile, 
like any other is that not deleted, continues in a potentially adaptable form, editable, amendable, and can be 
resaved on another occasion. Furthermore, the discarded, earlier versions of the CV exist most likely still exist 
as digital files (with exception of the 1997 version that sparked this reflection), but become redundant in use 
value, with exception of the ‘master’ full version mentioned above. All new versions of the CV that are made 
include some data from the previous version. Indeed, an Artist CV typically includes a list of latest activities in 
a temporarily descending order, in that highlights the latest events as metadata, which refers to data from 
various time periods and meanings, including potential re-iterations and manifestations that change meaning 
also over a duration of time. Furthermore, it positions a data body of information that is accumulated about 
and around one’s self, including different pasts, made for different anticipated or unknown futures, that is 
carried onwards into the future. Based on the above reflections, it may be said that a CV demonstrates—like 
other complex phygital objects that hold variations in development but are marked by their instantiation—a 
“multivalent temporality” (Reilly & Dawson, 2021),”' in which multiple values and meanings are encoded at 


different times or temporalities. 


The ‘Artist CV’ is presented here as a boundary object for interpretation by different persons at different times 
for different reasons. For the person represented within, it may be a summary or reflection of achievement and 
development over the years. Or indeed, as time passes, a memory aid for recalling specific events or details of 
activity. For the prospective holder and reader of the CV, it may give an overview and summary, likewise of 
achievement, but also a gauge of the experience held by the person who is the subject. An employer may look 
and consider the work experience, a curator of a gallery may focus on exhibitions, or list of artwork 
screenings. Club or venue organisers may seek for evidence of performances in recognisable venues. The 


funder would look for example of other funders who have given grants or awards, and maybe how much. 


‘Boundary object’ is an academic term especially employed in inter-disciplinary studies, and emerged from an 
ethnographic study of work coordination, and how different actors managed to coordinate with each other 
despite their different points of view (Star & Griesemer, 1989)”. This perspective was introduced to me 
around 2004 by my Doctoral adviser, now supervisor, Lily Diaz-Kommonen, from the fields of design 
research and artefact analysis. It has been argued by different researchers and practitioners in collaborative 
design research that such a boundary object would be useful for members of communities of interest to 
establish common ground, as a point of reference towards shared understanding; something that people can 
21 Reilly, P. & Dawson, I. (2021). Track & trace, and other collaborative art/archaeology bubbles in the phygital 
pandemic. In Loes Opgenhaffen, Martina Revello Lami, Hayley Mickleburgh (eds.). Open Archaeology 7(1), 
Special issue on Art, Creativity and Automation. Sharing 3D Visualization Practices in Archaeology Coordinating. 


Star, S. L., & Griesemer, J. R. (1989). Institutional ecology, 'translations' and boundary objects: Amateurs and 
professionals in Berkeley's Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 1907-39. Social Studies of Science 19 (3): 387-420. 


22 
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work around—to offer an opportunity or as a means of coordination and alignment (Arias & Gerhard, 2001).” 
According to Etienne Wenger (2000), boundary objects are not only artefacts, tools or models; but potentially 
also discourses and shared processes. I recognised, around 2004, that my cultural organising work, within the 
context of participatory workshops, for example in festivals, focused around particular common ‘centre points’ 
for engagement (Paterson, 2004, 2010).™ *° Over the years, the concept of a boundary object has assisted me to 
describe in advance the subject of investigation, aswell as facilitate and mediate differences of understanding 


and participation in a shared concern. 


Susan L. Star and their research collaborator Geoffery Bowker wrote that boundary objects “inhabit several 
communities of practice and satisfy the informational requirements of each of them. Boundary objects are thus 
both plastic enough to adapt to local needs and constraints of the several parties employing them, yet robust 
enough to maintain a common identity across sites.” While they may be abstract and conceptual objects, as 
well as physical ones, they “have different meanings in different social worlds but their structure is common 
enough to more than one world to make them recognizable, a means of translation.” Creating and managing 
boundary objects, according to Bowker & Star is to develop and maintain coherence across communities that 
intersect (Bowker & Star, 1999: 297).” The anthropologists Pascale Trompette and Dominique Vinck wrote, 
reflecting a further decade later, about Star’s work with Griesemar and Bowker to remind that boundary 
objects have invisible aspects which maintain that coherence: “certain objects or configurations — or even 
organisations — materialise and transport an invisible infrastructure made up of standards, categories, 
classifications and conventions that are specific to one or more social worlds.””’ They also noted that from the 
point of view of the knowledge management and associated communities of actors, Etienne Wenger (2000) 


specifies that the notion of boundary object can be broken down into four dimensions: 


3 Arias, E. & Fischer, G. (2001). Boundary Objects: Their Role in Articulating the Task at Hand and Making 
Information Relevant to It. International ICSC Symposium on Interactive & Collaborative Computing (ICC’2000), 
University of Wollongong, Australia, ICSC Academic Press, Wetaskiwin, Canada, pp. 567-574. 
http://www.cs.colorado.edu/~gerhard/papers/icsc2000.pdf 

The Locative Media Workshop: Rautatieasema in March-April 2004, in which I hosted and organised, as a co- 
production with Sophea Lerner’s Sound in Public Space workshop at MUU Gallery took place before and during 
Pixelache Helsinki 2004 Festival. It was the first example in which a ‘boundary object’ was explicitly referenced as 
such: Both workshops centred around Helsinki’s Central Railway Station (Helsingin Rautatieasema) and transport 
hub, and included a wide diversity of practitioners, including media artists, radio, performance and sound artists, as 
well as psycho-geographers and archaeologists; ‘Boundary object’ described the railway station (without academic 
reference), in a written text about the accumulated perspectives. See: Paterson, A. G. (2004). Negotiating 
Rautatieasema, In M. Tuters & R. Smite (Eds.), Acoustic Space issue #5: Trans Cultural Mapping, 
KulttirkartéSana/Trans cultural mapping, Riga, Latvia: RIXC Centre for New Media Culture. 

A poster presentation elaborated further on the example of Helsinki’s Central Railway Station (Helsingin 
Rautatieasema) as a boundary object for organising in relation to ‘open spaces’: Paterson, A. G. (2010). Organising 
open spaces. Poster presentation. In Nordic Conference on Activity Theory and the Fourth Finnish Conference on 
Cultural and Activity Research, Aalto University School of Art and Design, 23-25.5.2010, Helsinki, Finland. 
Bowker, G. C., & Star, S. L. (1999). Sorting Things Out, Classification and its Consequences, 

Cambridge, MA: MIT Press. 

Trompette P. & Vinck D. (2009). Revisiting the notion of Boundary Object, Revue d'anthropologie des connaissances 
2009/ 1, Vol. 3, n° 1, p. i. 
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“Abstraction: it facilitates dialogue between worlds 

Multi-tasking: several activities or practices are possible 

Modularity: different parts of the object can serve as a basis for dialogue between actors 
Standardisation of the information contained in the object: rendering the information interpretable.” 
(Trompette & Vinck, ibid, p. d) 


Imagine a committee of persons meeting to discuss the inclusion of a submitter’s work in an open call for 
participating in a cultural festival which has a transdisciplinary or hybrid arts profile. Each of the persons on 
the committee may have their own experiences, disciplinary education in art or science, curator experience in 
contemporary arts; be an established specialist of performance art; or an advocate for ecological thinking. One 
of the persons on the committee may be a representative of the venue in which the event will take place. All 
may have perspectives of value and creativity that differ, and also see the submitter’s work from their own 
disciplinary and professional agenda. The submitter to the open call proposed an installation and workshop to 
be placed in the venue, which mixed together maker skills and an environmentally-minded topic, for example 
related to carbon capture. An Artist CV was sent along with the project proposal. The reader who is a specialist 
of performance art might wonder how the installation exists in the space over time, due to their sensitivity for 
durational works, but see nothing in the CV which indicates an awareness of this. Someone on the committee 
who has experience commissioning workshops in festivals will wish to read examples of other workshop 
experience with people. The producer might seek reassurance from the education or other exhibits in the CV 
list of previous activity that the submitter has experience to make what is proposed. Or has used the maker 
tools available. Another with a scientific interest may look at the document for evidence of technical ability 
also, but from the perspective of environmental sciences. The person representing the venue may not be 
interested in these details, but is wondering if CV represents an artist or a designer or someone with 
engineering profile, to try to explain to the management of the venue about the unorthodox proposed work and 
it’s health and safety issues. Each reader would try to interpret the CV document in front of them, in hand or 
on a screen, with its metadata categories and data associated to the person, interpreting education, exhibitions, 
age and experience, in a different way, with their respective agendas. Each of these social and professional 
worlds that each interpreter of the CV occupies will influence their decision whether to offer an opportunity to 
the person who made the CV. Regardless, each interpretation will be subjective, and they will need to agree 


together, based on the data in front of them, and their understandings about it individually and collectively. 


Furthermore, beyond those who offer and anticipate opportunities from the CV, there are different meanings 
and narratives that can be told about the artefact. An anthropologist, sociologist, or ethnographer, who are 
interested in studying or researching the contemporary artworld(s) may be more interested in the conventions 
represented in the categories and actual data of the CV, and how they relate to the social or privilege status of 
the artist represented within. An archivist or database designer may instead be keen to parse the data and 
metadata represented into a database and infer relationships between the data. The data about how the data 


was collected—the para-data—would be of interest to another set of researchers. An archaeologist of the 
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contemporary past would consider, furthermore, what the material presence of the artefact in the present may 


infer. There are many stories that could be told. 


As author of this thesis, I bring a complicated, inter- and trans-disciplinary hybrid arts profile. My Artist CV 
is, if I must be honest, not so easy to understand and interpret, unless the reader is familiar with mix of cultural 
scenes and practices that I have been involved in. The full version at this moment of writing details my career 
development of 20+ years, including an unusually few number of exhibitions, but many workshops and 
presentation events, occasional residencies, producer and researcher positions, curatorial projects. 
Significantly, I capitulate that I am most interested in processes. While it would be typical to imagine that 
everything is a project, my activities over the years would be better described as more or less open processes, 
which include a number of events. The folders in my archive include titles which include names of process 
and temporal year of production. The ones which have been going on for longer than one year, are labelled 
with the latest year first followed by a dash and the earliest year following. Processes and collaborations 
which started and ended during the 20 years since my research process began are held in folders on archive 
disk(s), but are challenging to overview, interpret or keep in mind if maintained as a discrete list. What 
overlaps and what process was going along concurrently with another one; or was it before, or after? How 
does that mix up with other aspects of professional artist life-work, such as doing different things in different 


places? 
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